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RELIGION AND MORALITY. 

By Charles Gray Shaw, 
New York University. 

To be consistent, a theory of religion must regard its subject 
as an independent one. Such independence, in the way of 
treatment, applies to the scientific interpretation of religious 
phenomena, as well as to the philosophic development of this 
form of human culture. Religion is a self-centered fact, capable 
of its own style of discussion. On this account the philosophy 
of religion must proceed from a distinctly religious conscious- 
ness, alike individual and social ; similarly, it must be worked 
out in accordance with a characteristic method of speculation. 
Religion has its own province, within which it must be discussed. 
And it is just this truth which lies at the foundation of the phil- 
osophy of religion ; to exist at all, it must treat its subject- 
matter independently. Positive religion arises as a definite 
form of social life ; though it may affiliate with science, art, and 
politics, its own nature still persists. In a characteristic man- 
ner, religious concepts and judgments are developed and in 
independence of other forms of reasoning. One among various 
philosophical sciences, religion is ever seen to be independent. 

But this very independence of religion only results in making 
it assume an equally characteristic relation to other forms of 
human life and thought. All have their center in the soul. And 
religion cannot live unless it interact with such other phases of 
spiritual life as morality, beauty, and truth. In this way it 
comes about that a complete view of religion includes a com- 
parison with these other departments of human life. The actual 
career of religion affirms this as a fact. The philosophy of religion 
shows why it must be so. In the particular case of ethics, the 
connection is vital as it is important to determine. We feel 
instinctively that religion, whatever else it may turn out to be, 
must be essentially moral. The presence of the aesthetical is 
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to be desired ; the connection of religion with knowledge is 
almost indispensable ; but it is imperative that religion be ethical. 
What is the basis of this feeling ? What is the ground of this 
connection ? We may, indeed, show that history has set up a 
substantial bond between these two phases of spiritual life ; but 
this union may appear to be, after all, only a circumstantial 
one, having nothing rational or necessary about it. Our present 
line of inquiry is thus to find out what is the essential difference 
between the ethical and the religious. Then the real point of 
contact may more readily be found. 

The discussion of this twofold problem must do justice to 
the various phases of the subject. First of all it must be shown 
where the essential form of religion differs from that of ethics. 
In this way a clear distinction between the two sciences is made 
possible, and that in a manner which is just to each. When 
once this distinction has been pointed out, the problem of con- 
necting the two is more readily apprehended. Secondly, an 
examination of the conditions of positive religion will show that 
there is an actual connection between human worship and human 
conduct. The extent and substantial character of this relation 
must then be fully examined. Here the real problem arises. 
Distinct phases of human speculation evince an association 
which may turn out to be only circumstantial and contingent. 
Then, in the third place, it must be asked : How may the union 
of religion and morality be effected ? Why must religion be 
essentially moral, in order to carry out what it claims to be and 
do ? Such a question can be answered only when these two dis- 
tinct provinces are related philosophically. Trespass and incur- 
sion will then give way to an amicable and satisfactory settlement 
of the claims of two adjacent fields. How shall this be done, 
unless there be found some common concept which shall over- 
come the breach between these forms of culture ? 

I. 

i. At once the nature of ethics may be seen when it is sur- 
veyed psychologically. Between consciousness and conscience 
there is a manifest analogy. Both are subjective, and yet they 
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possess the universality which comes from their being part and 
parcel of human nature. The ethical consciousness of mankind 
is by no means the constant element that is found in the psy- 
chological consciousness ; for the latter depends not upon cus- 
tom or opinion, but is rooted in the physiological structure of 
the human species. The analogy is thus not a perfect one ; yet 
ethics possesses in general a psychological nature. Not only in 
the " idio-psychological ethics" of one like Martineau, but in 
general, morality may be said to consist of a content whose 
nature is studied in the light of introspection. Thus it is asked : 
"What is the nature of conscience?" "What is happiness?" 
"Does benevolence exist in the human heart?" To answer 
such questions appeal can be made only to consciousness. In 
somewhat the same way, religion depends upon the ethical con- 
sciousness ; this is the final appeal. The ethical, with all its 
variations of code and maxim, represents a uniformity unknown 
to worship. Forms of faith are manifest, variegated, and hetero- 
geneous. It is the tendency of religion to differentiate. This is 
witnessed in the whole field of ethnic religion, as well as in the 
denominational variations of Christianity. In comparison with 
the homogeneous nature of the ethical consciousness, religion 
reveals a rich differentiation of living faiths. 

The ethical may further be expressed by a series of definite 
concepts which could in no wise apply to religion. Here, the 
analogy between logic and ethics becomes patent. Each is a 
normative science, supreme in its own field. The validity of 
thought in general, or in the particular field of religious specula- 
tion, is to be found in logic with its concepts and judgments. 
In the same manner, the standards of religion must finally be 
brought under the surveillance of ethics; here the sanction is to 
be found. Whether ethical judgments are a priori, or depend 
upon experience with pleasure and pain, is a question whose 
solution depends upon the interpretation of this or that theory. 
The ethical principle is present and assumes its place as supreme 
in the conduct of life, as logic is ultimate in thought. But just 
this position prescribes a peculiar limitation to the ethical; for, 
being formal and regulative, it does not correspond to any phase 
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of reality. Life, action, and progress come from some other 
source. Ethics may arouse conscience, and pass judgment upon 
actions which have been done; but the spring of action is not to 
be found in morality itself. We do not think for the sake of 
being logical; nor do we act for the sake of being ethical. All 
this would be scholastic and perfunctory. Ethics is thus 
normative and suggestive in its nature; we are to understand it 
as a " method." To fill it out and make it a living process, 
recourse must be had to that which is real and constructive. All 
this may be found in the religious experience of mankind; there, 
though it may have been blind, a living fact has developed. 

In addition to this, the ethical is a theory, being the product 
of the practical reason. Hereby it assumes its own peculiar 
character, just as it wields a sway over the subject of religion. 
The theoretical nature of ethics makes the latter what it is des- 
tined to be, just as it constitutes its relation to religion. 
Psychological considerations tend to show wherein the essence of 
religion consists. Logic points out the truth of religion and the 
validity of a religious form of speculation. It remains for eth- 
ics to investigate the value of religion for human life. When 
fragments of human faith, which may appear in the form of 
primitive religion, are encountered, there can be no doubt that 
the ethical quality of these is a matter of question. An immoral 
cult may exist. But what of universal religion, which repre- 
sents the best we know of the religious consciousness? The 
practical power and the logical consistency of such a religion as 
Christianity cannot be set aside; nor may we speak carelessly of 
the value of religion in this universal and spiritual form. Yet 
the question remains, and it can be answered only by appealing 
to ethical principles. Though ethics may lack in executive 
power, it makes up for this in judicial authority. To such, all 
phases of religion are amenable; and this is because ethics is the 
theory of life. The limits of its nature may be indicated by 
terms whose significance we have thus analyzed : subjective, for- 
mal, theoretical. 

2. Religion, as a form of philosophy which is distinct from 
ethics, is historical or it is nothing. To religion, in distinction 
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from ethics, there belongs a definite and positive form which is 
due to various ethnic faiths. It is just this positive form which 
is wanting in ethics; for it has never had a history. Moral cus- 
toms may vary and expand; ethical ideas may assume different 
degrees of clearness and scientific cogency; but the constructive 
development which is found in religion is never encountered. 
Religion, which is social and historical, has no general form 
which may exist apart from different cults. Where religion per 
se may be a useful idea for philosophy, it is only as an abstrac- 
tion that it may be treated. For this reason, all attempts to 
deduce a so-called " natural religion," independent of, yet com- 
mon to, all forms of positive religion, can end only in words. 
Natural religion is a pure nihil. The philosophy of religion, 
assuming the religious sentiment as a general characteristic of 
human life, does not commit the error of regarding this idea of 
religion as a reality. It rather finds the actual life of religion to 
consist in various forms of living faith, and these appear, not as 
purely subjective principles, but as historical realities. True or 
false, good or bad, religion exists in itself and has behind it a 
history, which shows what its actual career has been. 

The essentially positive form, which religion likewise evinces, 
shows how realistic the latter's nature is and must be. Being 
positive, religion is highly differentiated; and, in the midst of a 
manifold array of phenomena, the unity of the religious concept 
may be lost to view. So distinct is the emphasis laid upon the 
particular, that no such thing as religion in general is conceived 
of as existing. Where the age of " Enlightenment " sought this 
in a rational deduction from the static conception of nature, the 
nineteenth century has pursued somewhat the same method in 
dealing with the various phenomena of an evolving religion of 
nature. The method may be different, but the error is the same. 
The consensus gentium, applied with the hope of verifying a 
rationalistic conception of religion, is just as vain as the gener- 
alization now being put forth by the science of " comparative 
religion." The moment that the idea of religion in general is 
applied to the features of all cults taken together, the glory of 
the religious sentiment has departed. Religion, as such, is not 
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to be found by the aid of a logical concept or an empirical gen- 
eralization. But universal religion is recognized by science as 
constituting a definite type of worship; call it Buddhism or 
Christianity. Such universal religion fulfils the demands of the 
logical concept, while it also represents an actual phase of posi- 
tive religion. To exist, religion must be positive and character- 
istic. 

With its painful adherence to the historical and positive, 
religion assumes a form which is essentially pessimistic. This is 
to be expected. And here again religion is clearly distinguished 
from morality, which by its very nature is optimistic and ideal- 
istic. In religion, pessimism assumes both the eudaemonistic 
and ethical forms ; but the latter is perhaps the more essential. 
Human life is touched with sorrow, and not unmingled with sin ; 
these two facts are brought out by religion. In Buddhism and 
Christianity they stand out in somewhat clearer relief than in 
other cults, like Judaism and Zoroastrianism, which dwell upon 
the serious condition of human life. We cannot admit that 
Nietzsche is right when he says that Christianity has created the 
"worm of sin" and "states of distress," in order that it may live 
by them. Yet it cannot be denied that it has been the result of 
religion to set up the conception of evil in opposition to the 
good. This is due to the fact that religion abides by what is 
given in history, rather than that it contents itself with the 
purely ideal. Positivism results in pessimism ; the actual is 
desired, however gloomy it may appear. The aim of religion is 
not merely to set up standards of truth, goodness, and happi- 
ness, but to make all these real facts of human life. Religion 
illumines the dark, elevates the base, and gives beauty for ashes. 
Buddhism, which has desperately grappled with this problem, 
gives a purely negative solution of it. Deny, annihilate, forget; 
then, peace shall come ! Christianity is not satisfied with nega- 
tion. It denies the worldly, the bodily, and the immediate, only 
to reach out after the spiritual and ultimate. But in no case does 
religion, when its faith becomes at all penetrating, relapse into a 
condition of easy-going natural existence. 

But the positive and pessimistic does not prevent the incom- 
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ing of a very different ideal — that of eudaemonism. The natural 
condition of the human spirit is wretched and unworthy; but 
religion provides a scene of things where these elements are dis- 
placed by what is satisfying and meritorious. It must never be 
forgotten that religion is a living fact ; being such, it is of neces- 
sity grim and severe. In all this, however, the religious instinct 
does not lie dormant ; nor does it merely react, in a mechanical 
way, upon the given circumstances of the world. Religion 
presses onward to some better condition of life, found upon a 
higher plane of existence. This is a state of blessedness ; it is 
attained by religion only after a conflict. Religion is thus des- 
tined to work out something as a result ; living and historical as 
it is, it must develop and then achieve some definite purpose. 
In so doing religion is far removed from any ethical system 
which, if it be intuitional, cannot consistently have regard for 
the results of morality; or which, in the hedonist form, cannot 
construe these results as anything more than some immediate 
and earthly advantage. The completion of the religious problem 
consists in the real passage from woe to weal, from the lower to 
the higher. If, in the judgment of religion, all is here in vain, 
there is another scene of things where positive gain may be 
found. In all this the religious consciousness feels that a gift is 
being bestowed upon it ; true, it may strive, and it does this ; 
but from above the power of man and from beyond his ken come 
the visions and the benefits. 

When religion is thus compared with morality, it turns out to 
be at once infra and supra ethical. All this is due to the fact 
that religion takes as its point of departure human life ; for this 
it provides a goal. Without such a destiny in sight, religion 
cannot exist; provided with it, faith passes on, far beyond the 
realm of morality. Where ethics attempts to supply an object 
for man's activity this end is either purely subjective or nar- 
rowly objective in its nature. Duty done gives personal satis- 
faction ; benevolence exercised contributes to human happiness. 
But from either point of view, nothing more than some imme- 
diate object is presented ; and thus great achievement is made 
impossible. When it is once clearly seen and appreciated that 
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ethics is subjective and normative, while religion is historical and 
positive, the distinction between them may be made. In the 
light of this distinction, religion is seen to be positive and pessi- 
mistic and, at the same time, eudaemonistic and teleological. 
These characterizations are native to religion, as they are alien to 
ethics. As forms of speculation they may thus be separated ; 
but how far may this be carried on? When we compare religion 
and rights, it seems as though there were no connection at all 
between them. Since the publication of Spinoza's Tractatus 
theologico-poliHcus, religion has never been the ruler of human 
rights; nor has political power been able to domineer over indi- 
vidual belief. But the case of religion and morality is by no 
means parallel ; for we feel that, in spite of all formal distinc- 
tions, the two must co-exist and interact. Logical separation 
does not exclude some form of active connection. 

II. 

I. The actual connection of religion with morality is to be 
found in the former's history. Worship, in the various stages of 
its development, evinces an ever-increasing inclination toward 
the ethical ; while universal religion, in the particular form of 
Christianity, has elaborated a distinct conception of righteous- 
ness. In the complete history of religion, wide differences may 
be noted. It is not impossible to indicate cults which are 
capable of the immoral, and that under religious sanction. On 
the other hand, certain forms of ethnic faith have so thoroughly 
entertained the idea of morality as to exclude that transcendental 
element which belongs to worship. Such is the case with Con- 
fucianism. But these extremes do not represent an "either — 
or" as though religion were called upon to decide either for or 
against morality. The more satisfactory view represents religion 
and morality as developing side by side, each aiding the other. 
A naive form of religion naturally entails primitive conceptions 
of the world and human life. God is represented as being an 
arbitrary being; to please him, various nonessential acts of devo- 
tion — offering, sacrifice, and the like — must be performed. 
When a higher stage of worship is reached, as in rational religion, 
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ideas and duties are more perfectly represented. God is not 
arbitrary, but he is sovereign. His will is law. A higher type 
of morality now enters in ; it is obedience. In the fulfilment of 
it conduct has its point of departure in national life. But a new 
view of God and a third stage of religion enter in to present new 
duties. God is one ; he is spirit, infinite and eternal. The soul 
is self-centered, and has more value than all the sum of the 
world. To such ideas the soul responds. Man must love God 
with a whole heart ; his brother he must love as his own soul. 
In this larger view the folk-morality of the tribe, as well as the 
legal ethics of the national code, are lost sight of. With uni- 
versal religion the ethical life has begun. This is not to affirm 
that religion has been the source of morality, or vice versa; it is 
rather to demonstrate that imperfect morality and undeveloped 
worship go hand in hand. The chief point of interest consists 
in the observation that such a religion as Christianity has had 
the fate to create a definite type of morality. 

By observing the correlated development of religion and 
morality, this peculiar fact will appear, that, when religion becomes 
spiritual and universal, morality finds its own independence, and 
that for the first time. So long as religion remains upon the 
plane of the national and ethnic, morality can be viewed only in 
an imperfect and unworthy manner. Socrates and Christ are 
esteemed as teachers who have made possible, for the occidental 
world, a pure ethics and a spiritual religion ; and in various ways 
the parallel between these souls may be instituted. The final 
testimony, however, can only reveal the infinite difference between 
them. The distinction between morality and religion appears 
more clearly when we survey it in this definite personal manner. 
Socrates created an intrinsic ethics ; Christ revealed spiritual reli- 
gion. By the world each was rejected and condemned. The 
four centuries before Christ, in which the Socratic ethics flour- 
ished, were indeed significant for western morality. Yet it was 
in Christianity that we first found our true ethical and religious 
views ; in each we are Christian. From Christ ethics thus received 
among other things the following ideas : the distinction between 
good and bad ; the difference between inner and outer ; the sense 
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of obligation to do right, and the value of this performance. 
Now, Socrates felt none of these things. His reference to the 
soul was only an intellectual one, while his adherence to virtue 
was only eudaemonistic. Hence, our thought today, dealing with 
duty and right, benevolence and value, returns, not to Socrates, 
but to Christ as its true source. 

The veritable founder of ethics, Christ, was likewise the creator 
of spiritual, universal religion. His twofold position thus be- 
comes intensely significant for our problem. Spiritual religion 
brings with it pure morality; this it emancipates. Was this 
brought about by means of a smooth evolution ? The facts of 
history seem hardly to warrant such an assumption. Christianity, 
in enlarging the world and expanding the soul, made the moral 
life over anew. Christ's teaching effected a complete transvalu- 
ation ; geocentrism in ethics, narrow, limited, and immediate as 
it had been, became heliocentrism. The Founder of Christianity 
was not breaking away from the ethical, but only from what he 
considered a false view of conduct. His soul was inspired by 
the idea of creating such a view of the religious life that it might 
content the profoundest aspirations of humanity and, at the same 
time, assume a divine character. In effecting this, he produced 
an ethical doctrine which was in every sense philosophical. By 
citing this case of universal religion in the person of its founder, 
we may see how similar are the paths of worship and of conduct. 

2. But there is perhaps a more fundamental connection in the 
soul of man between the two series which are parallel in the his- 
tory of the race. Association in thought and parallelism in 
history are not the most substantial vinculum between worship 
and duty, and, in the presence of such a sharp distinction as may 
be made between them, something more satisfactory must be 
found. For, the history of humanity has associated religion with 
other phases of man's life, and the case of ethics may be only one 
of such instances. But here it may be said that religion has 
elaborated a distinct type of life-conduct, which possesses a char- 
acter at once ethical and religious ; this fusion has assumed various 
names, as holiness and righteousness ; and these all manifest the 
definitely ethical character of religion. And such conceptions 
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as these are to be expected in the field of religion. Man is moved 
by a peculiar yearning after that which is not of this world ; dis- 
satisfaction with the present unworthy condition of his existence 
leads him to hope for that which is more satisfactory and substan- 
tial. But how shall man attain unto this, without something 
like an ethical performance ? To turn away from immediate 
existence in the world, and to reach out after an eternal life, is 
no physical act on the part of the body, or purely psychological 
deed performed by the mind. This fundamental religious per- 
formance is throughout ethical. The world is denied, because 
conscience judges it to be unworthy ; the other world is affirmed 
in response to a desire which would be inconceivable if it were 
not expressed by a moral being. Religion is an act of the soul ; as 
such it is performed after the manner of ethics. And from still an- 
other point of view may this essentially ethical moment in religion 
be expressed. Religion brings with it a certain benefit conceived 
of as coming from some supra-mundane source ; in this sense, 
eternal life is styled "the gift of God." What is the result of 
this ? Man feels within him a certain sense of gratitude, and he 
is led to ask : " What shall I render unto the Lord for all his 
benefits ?" Where religion rises above naturalism and nationalism 
it proclaims that genuine gratitude is expressible, not in offering 
or sacrifice, but in contrition and righteousness. Privileges imply 
duties ; by righteousness man may hope to please God. This 
attempt is successful only as it is saturated with the ethical. 

In the religious consciousness, conduct is represented as being 
at once specific in its nature, sacred in its character, and serious 
in its final significance. Piety, as this sentiment may be called, 
has its point of departure in a divine order of things. Not as 
determined by the state or by society, nor by the individual act- 
ing in response to motives of desire and duty, but from another 
point of view must the religious life be determined. Religion is 
a life, rather than a course of conduct. Centered in man's very 
nature, it manifests a peculiar tendency; it is looked upon as 
making its subject acceptable to a Divine Being. Christ, as the 
true type of this life, was spoken of as one who was in favor with 
man ; he was also said to be well-pleasing unto God. The rela- 
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tion to the divine order implies a peculiar obligation ; man feels 
that " he ought to obey God rather than men." And thus a pecu- 
liar dualism may be set up in the soul ; where common duty to 
man opposes itself to this higher sense of obligation. In litera- 
ture, profane as well as sacred, this appears. Take, for example, 
the four lines from Racine's drama Athalie (61-4) which so 
appealed to Boileau that he spoke of them as possessing all the 
attributes of the sublime. They are the words of Jehoida : 

Celui qui met un frein a la fureur des flots 

Sait aussi des mechants arrSter les complots. 

Soumis avec respect a sa volont^ sainte, 

Je crains Dieu, cher Abner, et n'ai point d'autre crainte. 

It is the last one of these lines which brings out that signifi- 
cance of religion which we are examining ; and it was such a 
sentiment as this which so appealed to Bismarck that he spoke 
of the Germans as those who fear God, but fear no one else. To 
fear God does not imply the fear of man ; indeed, this attitude 
of mind may make one all the more resolute. This is due to the 
specific nature of righteousness, and, hereby, the contrite soul is 
led to confess: "Against thee, thee only, have I sinned and 
done this evil in thy sight." 

Religious morality likewise points out the sacred character of 
the ethical. Ordinarily, conduct may be judged as being right ; 
or it may be appreciated by society as being helpful ; may it also 
be said to possess sanctity? Religious conduct assumes just this 
character ; for it aims to unite man with God. As a result, the 
moral law no longer assumes the unattractive character of rigor- 
istic, blind duty; nor does it appear in the secular form of utility 
and social service. The law is loved, because it is of God. To 
the subject righteous judgments seem more valuable than gold ; 
more pleasant than is honey to the lips. In such a law man 
may delight. At the same time, God is represented as being 
pleased with man's actions ; at least, this *is the ideal goal 
which is presented to the heart of the religious subject. Where 
conduct arouses the interest of man, to whom it appeals as being 
the highest and best ; where it seems pleasing unto God himself, 
it is far removed from the ordinary thought of morality. 
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When thus viewed, religious conduct presents a serious prob- 
lem ; its specific nature and sacred character conspire to make 
the accomplishment of it a task to which man's powers are 
unequal. Without dwelling directly upon the pessimistic atti- 
tude which religion seems to assume toward human life, it can 
be seen that the effort which religious activity may make is 
insufficient to work out that which righteousness demands. 
Conduct of life is not merely normal desire or imperative duty; it 
is man's destiny. For this reason, the philosophy of religion can 
only look with distrust upon any system which, like the ethical 
scheme, works out its method with such ease and complacency. 
Where thought was ruled by such a method as that of the 
ancient formalism, this nearsighted view may be understood ; 
but modern dynamic conceptions, which represent life as a 
matter of conflict, can hardly be justified in making of human 
existence a matter of optimistic regard. The religious life, alive 
to its true goal, and painfully aware of its actual condition, 
demands redemption from the world. To make this possible, 
appeal must be made to some new source of life; this is found 
in God. If human activity is to be interpreted in the light of 
the divine; if human character, to be what it ought to be, must 
please God, then, the problem becomes so serious that God him- 
self must aid man in solving it. 

III. 

Distinct as concepts, yet parallel in their actual career, reli- 
gion and morality must finally be conceived of as evincing some 
relation more satisfactory than either of these. The interrela- 
tion of the forms of spiritual life composes a problem as distinct 
as that of mental-bodily interaction. Thus far, in our discussion, 
the case of the religious and moral stands in abeyance. Logic 
demands the separation of them ; but in life they are not divided. 
To overcome the difficulty which is here presented, some new 
view of both religion and morality is made necessary. What is 
demanded is a concept common to each. This may, perhaps, 
be found in connection with the idea of "love" or that of 
" blessedness ;" for, these are pre-eminent in religious as well as 
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in ethical speculation. But these conceptions do not seem to 
serve the peculiar need of a substantial bond between worship 
and duty. Love may be toward God as well as toward man ; 
blessedness may start with the dutiful only to end in the wor- 
shipful. Thus the two sides of the problem may be presented, 
but it is not thereby solved. 

Perhaps the breach between the ethical-rigorous and the 
religious-eudaemonistic may be more clearly set in relief by 
citing the example of a single system : that of Samuel Clarke. 
Saturated with the rationalism of the eighteenth century, and 
domineered by the philosophy of Spinoza, Clarke was imbued 
with the idea of " eternity." This appears again and again in his 
ethical and theological writings. Moral relations are based upon 
the "eternal differences of things," which are prefigured in 
mathematical truths. As a result, it is as illogical to say that 
justice is not a virtue as it would be to say that twice two are 
not equal to four. Virtue is thus to be chosen for its own sake; 
to do wrong is as absurd as to claim that twice two may equal 
five. In this way morality is sanctioned. But suppose that the 
adherence to virtue causes loss on the part of the ethical sub- 
ject? To this practical application of the problem Clarke 
replies by saying: " It is not reasonable that men, by adhering 
to virtue, should part with their lives if thereby they eternally 
deprive themselves of all possibility of receiving any advantage 
from that adherence." Reason, working sub specie aeternitatis, 
passes from rigorism to eudaemonism. But the advantage is no 
slight or immediate result appreciated in the form of pleasure. 
It is an everlasting gain and, being such, it forms a parallel to 
Clarke's thought of the eternal distinction between right and 
wrong. Appeal is thus made to religion, but not in opposition 
to morality. That which is right eternally contributes to an 
eternal advantage. 

It is the privilege of religion to indicate the true service of 
morality. Whatever may be the proper explanation of the 
moral life, or however the development of this is to be carried 
out, there yet remains the question as to the worth of this life : 
What is the final ground for doing right? To answer this ques- 
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tion, appeal is made to religion. Conduct becomes the means 
to a higher end. Religion is primarily concerned with man's 
salvation from the world, and the redemption of his earthly life ; 
when the soul denies the world, it affirms itself in its own true 
existence. But, to accomplish this peculiar task of religion, 
something more than mere power of effort or intensity of life is 
made necessary. The only true means is that of ethical force 
and character. To overcome the world, there is demanded an 
act of the moral will working in the interest of the good. Thus 
to turn away from the earthly life in nature, and to find the life 
of the soul in some higher realm, necessitates an ethical activity, 
without which religion is impossible. Where religion seeks 
to accomplish that which it was manifestly designed to do, 
morality has an essential part to play. 

Religion, then, points out the true value of morality; by 
coming in contact with it, ethical principle can only be the 
gainer. No harm can come to the idea of morality, when it is 
shown that it is of service in human life. Exercised in the 
interest of such a religious idea as the redemption of mankind, 
ethics assumes a superior character. No longer does the sense 
of right result in the mere feeling of self- approbation ; no longer 
does morality assume the simple guise of a helpmate for society ; 
but the ethical is raised and transfigured to the dignity of pro- 
viding for the soul a means of realizing its destiny. In this 
way the religious view of the service of morality shows wherein 
the latter's true value consists. And it is just this idea of which 
ethics seems to stand in need. An intuitional view of morality, 
relying upon the purely formal considerations which it employs, 
does not and cannot regard that morality as bearing any fruit ; 
while the hedonist method, which has always been opposed to 
this, can supply as the content of ethics only that which is 
immediate and unworthy. We still believe that morality is 
resultful and valuable ; but our faith rests upon what is more 
than ethical ; it is a hope, founded upon religious aspiration. 

It is for this reason that morality becomes a sacred consid- 
eration. Man sees that by righteousness he is exalted, while 
sin is forever invalid and in vain. Profound religious spirits 
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have at times been led to doubt this value which should attach 
itself to righteousness. Self-approbation may be present, and 
social merit bestowed; but something more than this is 
demanded. "Can a man be profitable unto God?" Where the 
good is realized, is it sufficient unto this end? "Is it pleasure 
to the Almighty that thou art righteous?" Here is a question 
the answering of which is by no means easy, yet there appears 
" the fine innuendo by which the soul makes its enormous claim." 
It appears in a more serious form when the soul, following the 
principle of righteousness, feels that after all it has been in vain. 
"Verily I have cleansed my heart in vain and washed my hands 
in innocency." It is here that religion, which points out the 
vanity of evil, must step in to manifest the essential value of 
righteousness; yet not in this conception alone, but in the 
further idea of the conservation of value. Religion, which 
alone appreciates the intrinsic worth of morality, shows wherein 
the service of the latter consists. This is done by the aid of 
an idea well-known in universal religion : that of the religious 
world-order. The creation of such a conception is due to 
religion. Ethics may enjoin us to act that the maxim of your 
conduct is "fit to become a universal law ; " it may speak of 
conscience as an ideal which, " had it strength and power, as it 
has right and authority, would absolutely govern the world." 
But, to show that such a moral order exists, recourse must be 
had to religion. 

Finally, the religious character of morality appears even more 
definitely when the soul is related to the idea of God. Where 
religion regards righteousness as being well-pleasing to God, it 
must avoid doing it in a manner likely to suggest anything 
arbitrary in the divine will. If religion, with its idea of right- 
eousness, makes possible the realization of human destiny, it 
must not fail to construe this as of divine design. God is no 
longer to be surveyed as the leader, who makes a covenant 
with his tribe; nor yet as a sovereign, legislating for his peculiar 
people ; he is rather to be looked upon as the life and spirit of 
the kingdom of righteousness in which religion lives and moves 
and has its being. Such a realm, wherein religious value is 
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conserved, is the common goal of God's sovereign power and 
man's free activity. Righteousness is not merely an ideal or a 
means of making this life bearable ; it is in itself real ; and man, 
by following it, is not to be defeated or suffered to remain con- 
tent with temporary satisfaction. The soul of man attains to a 
blessedness which is not of morality, but which cannot exist 
apart from this. A man may be profitable even unto God ; for 
it is pleasure to the Almighty that he is righteous. 



